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TO 
WILLIAM HALLETT, Bsa. 
OF DENFORD IN BERKSHIRE. 


On the noble stand, which the 
Magistrates of that County have 
made in behalf of the feformers, 
who have been nut into Dungeons 
under the Absolute-power-of-im 
prisonment® Act ; and on other 
matters relating to ihe desperate 
state of the Boroughmongers. 


LETTER I. 





North Hampstead, Long Island, 
October 5, 1817. 

No, no! my dear Sir, “ those 
“happy hours,’ of which you 
have spoken to my daughter, are 
not ‘‘gone never to return!” 
They are to return; and [| shall 
again and again sit and laugh 
with you at the follies of the at 
once stupid and malignant mer, 
who vainly imagine, that they are 
able to subdue for ever the spirit 
of Englishmen. ‘ Sand and Salt,”’ 
Solomon says, ‘* are heavy; but 
“a fool’s wrath is heavier than 
“both.” This is the sort of 
wrath, under which England is 
how suffering; but, as in all simi- 
lar cases, its effects will finally 
recoil on the pates of the fools 
themsel ves. 

I have English papers to no 
later date than the 25th of July. 
From the month of May to that 
Period, the affairs of the Borough- 
mongers appear to me to have 
been any thing but prosperous. 
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Their attempt to make th timid 
and rich bebeve, that there was 
a real Jacohin Revolution on 
foot, has completely failed; but, 
they have not failed in exciting 
analarm, in many of those people, 
that, in the end, a military des- 


who are not actually of. the 
'Boroughmongering crew. Hence 
‘friend. SHEPHERD, of *tamp- 
office-renown, has found himself 
|\lurched by the juries; while the 
Doctor has been wholly demo- 
lished by his own Spies. You 
used to think the Doctor “a 
“ good sort of man.’’ What do 
you think of him now? Do you 
not think, that Fox knew him 
better than you did? 

| The Boroughmongers have re- 
ceived several very severe blows, 
within the last four months. It 
was curious to observe how several 
Members of both Houses drew (if 
they willallow the use of a vul- 
gar figure) their necks out of the 
halter, at the renewal of the Ab- 
solute - Power - of - Imprisonment 











Bill. I will stop here a minute 
to observe, that I call this the 
Absolute-Power-of- Imprisonment 
Bill, because to call it a Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bill, is a de- 
scription wholly inadequate. It 
is injurious to truth, also, to give 
to the Bill this latter appellation. 
This Bill does, indeed, wholly 
suspend and destroy the benefits 
ofthe Act of Habeas Corpus; but, 
it also suspends and wholly de- 
stroys for the time, al! the ancient 
laws of the land, emphatically so 





called, because they are laws 
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more easily than a man, who never 
saw or heard of any thing like a lever. 
But, how much more easily would the 
former have learnt to make thg well 
pole than he learnt to constgtict the 
splitting-mill? I havenot any difh- 
culty in believing, that man who has 
spent five or six years in attaining the 
Latin language learn English 
grammar more easily than a man who 
has spent that time in learning a trade 
of some sort. But, what is to make 
up for the loss of these fixe or stx 
years? A-thorough knowledge of the 
Latin language might shorten the work 


will 


of learning’ English two or three 
months; and am I; for the sake of 
saving (wo or three months to be at 
the expense of schooling for my son 
for five years, besides subjecting him 
to tyranny and torment all the while, 
breaking down his spirit, cramping his 
genius, and, perhaps, destroying his 
health? I want my son (suppose) to 
learn to make a good, neat, strong, 
plain coat, fit for a sensible man’s use, 
aud to be in use. every day ; aad, zn 
order to effect this object, shall I be fool 
enough tosend him to some outlandish 
taylor to learn to make one of those 
fringed and tasseled and laced and frog- 
gedand furbelowed monkey things that 
the sycophantic erew wear to court ? 
‘To be sure he will know how to 
make the plain coat after he has learnt 
to make this apish thing, for there is 
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nothing but cutting: and sewing in 
both cases; but why not set him to 
learn to make the plain coat at once? 
I have heard tell of a rich mad fellow, 
who sent his servant maid to Paris to 
learn how to cook a leg of mutton 
and turnips; which, mad as it was, 
was not much less mad than the con- 
duct of those pdrents who send their 
sons to Latin Schools in order to ob. 
tain the means of hkearning English 
Grammar, or in order to obtain know. 
ledge of any sort. 

I have now, Sir, stated to you 
my plan, the reasons on which it is 
founded, and the motives which have 
induced me to undertake the execu- 
tion of it. As to that execution | 
am less anxious about its perfect man- 
ner than about its effect. The repu- 
tation that can attach to it is a matter 
of no consequence to me. I regard 
the knowledge of Grammar as of a 
very inferior order; but, it is, never- 
theless, necessary knowledge; the 
communication of it, as far as I am 
able, to the persons described at the 
outset of this letter, I regard as a 
duty to my country; and in the con- 
fident hope, that you, ‘in spite of Sid- 
mouth’s dungeon, will live to witness 
some of its good effects, I remain 


Your sincere friend 


And most obedient servant, 


Wm. COBBETT. 
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TO 


WILLIAM HALLETT, Ese. 
OF DENFORD IN BERKSHIRE. 


On the noble stand, which the 
Magistrates of that County have 
made in behalf of the !eformers, 
who have been nut into Dungeons 
under the Absolute-power-of-im 
prisonment® Act ; 


state of the Boroughmongers. 


LETTER If. 





North Hampstead, Long Island, 
October 5, 1817. 

No, no! my dear Sir, “ those 
“happy hours,” of which you 
have spoken to my daughter, are 
not ‘*gone never to return!” 
They are to return; and I shall 
again and again sit and laugh 
with you at the follies of the at 
once ‘stupid and malignant men, 
who vainly imagine, that they are 
able to subdue for ever the spirit 
of Englishmen. ‘ Sand and Salt,” 
Solomon says, “ are heavy; but 
“a fool’s wrath is heavier than 
“both.” This is the sort of 
wrath, under which England is 
how suffering ; but, as in all siml- 
lar cases, its effects will finally 
recoil on the pates of the fools 
themselves. 

I have English papers to no 
later date than the 25th of July. 
From the month of May to that 
Period, the affairs of the Borough- 
mongers appear to me to have 
been any thing but prosperous. 
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Their attempt to make th > timid 
and rich believe, that there was 
a real Jacohin Revolution on 
foot, mx completely failed; but, 
they have not failed in exciting 
an alarm, | in many of those people, 
that, in the end, a military des- 


potism will put°all upena level, 
of. the 





and on other | 
matters relating to ihe desperate | 








who are not actually 
'Boroughmongering crew. Hence 
‘friend. SHEPHERD, of “lamp- 


office-renown, has found himself 
|lurched by the juries; while the 
Doctor has been wholly demo- 
lished by his own Spies. You 
used to think the Doctor “a 
“‘ good sort of man.’ What do 
you think of him now? Do you 
not think, that Fox knew him 
better than you did? 

The Boroughmongers have re- 
ceived several very severe blows, 
within the last four months. It 
was curious to observe how several 
Members of both Houses drew (if 
they will allow the use of a vul- 
gar figure) their necks out of the 
halter, at the renewal of the Ab- 
solute - Power - of - Imprisonment 
Bill. I will stop here a minute 
to observe, that I call this the 
Absolute-Power-of- Imprisonment 
Bill, because to call it a Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Bil, is a de- 
scription wholly age en It 
is injurious to truth, also, to give 
to the Bill this latter appell ation. 
This Bill does, indeed, wholly 





suspend and destroy the benefits 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus; but, 
it also suspends and wholly de= 
stroys for the time, al! the ancient 
laws of the land, emphatically so 
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which are to be found in no Sta- 
tule ; which belonged to the land, 
hecause they have grown uy. ther: 
with the English nation, avd be- 
cause, they are no where written 
but in the hearts of the people, 
who enjoyed them from their an- 
cestors of right, and of right as | 
perfect as they enjoy the blood 
that runs in their veins. All these 
laws are now abolished, as far as 
relate to the safety of men’s per- 
sons; for, if any part of the na- 


‘tion can take upon them to cause 


whom they please to be shut up 
in dungeons at their pleasure; if 
any part of the nation can cause 
your oe for instance, to be 
placed at the sole mercy of Cas- 
tlereagh and Sidmouth, why shall 
not another part of the nation, 
whether it be six, two, or one, 
have a right to come and take 
away your horses or your sheep ? 
Yet this is still called robbery, 
though it would be an act much 
less atrocious than that of seizing 
your person and shutting you up 
ina dungeon. The Act of Habeas 
Corpus is, as you well know, an 
act of modern date, and that it 
only became necessary, because 
rH es had violated the ancient 
law of the land. This Act of Ha- 
beas Corpus has been called a 
second Magna Charta,; and it is 
of great importance; but it is of 
importance only as it serves to 
explain more clearly what was 
the law of the land before, and as 
it points out more precisely the 
remedy in cases of violation or 
neglect of that Jaw. Those 
who have passed the Absolute- 
Power -of-Imprisonment Act do 
not call it an Act to suspend 
the Act of Habeas Corpus. That 
would not have answered their 
purpose. They call it an Act to 


empower his Majesty to imprison 


To WiLitAaM Ha ttett, Esa. 





any person that he may SUSPECT | 
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to be guilty of treason or treason. 
able practices, 


upon such erounds, 
stroyed at once. 


view of the matter: because, to 
set aside the whole of the law of 
the land, isa very different thin 
indeed from the suspension of an 
Actof Parliament. And, besides, 
men might be apt to reason thus: 
as the Parliament could make g 
law, it might not beso very un 
rearonable to suppose that the 
could suspend thal law, without 
any daring and atrocious attac! 
upon the liberties of the country 
Men might be apt to reason in thi 
way, if we were content to cal 
the present Act, an Act to suspen 
the Act of HabeasCorpus. There 
fore, it is necessary for us to keer 
constantly in our view, that the 
present Act, giving to the Minis 
ters the absolute power of impr 
sonment, has destroyed, for the 
present, at least, all the ancien 
law of the law, settled by our an 
cestors for the protection and 
safety of men’s persons, and that 
as long as this Act shall continu 
in force, there is no law for the pro 
(ection ofany man’s person; excep 
indeed, of those precious person 
who have passed this Act, the 
having taken care not to subjec 
themselves to those perils t 
which they have subjected ever 
other person in the kingdom, mal 
woman and child, not exceptin 
the Queen and her daughters, av! 
not excepting the Princess Char 
lotte herself. Swann and Te®! 
and CawTHorne and WALSH ( 
he be still in Parliament) am 
Croker and Huskisson; thes 
are excepted from this sweepi! 
and desolating Act ; but the Pri 


That ts to say, ag 
the Act afterwards dectares, thatl 
his Winisters nay imprison people! 
, So that herel 
is the law of protection totally de.! 
It is very ma.! 
terial that we keep in our eye this 
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cess Charlotte is not!* I made 
remarks somewhat of this kind 
in my Rezister of the tenth of 
June last, in my first Letter to my 
fiends Gotosmita and Hinx 

waAN: apd. [ was pleased to ob- 
serveth tSir Francis BurDetTrT, 
was, in the House of Commons, 


miking similar remarks, much 
about the same time. He saw 


the importance of removing from 
the minds of the people the idea 
that this was merely a suspetision 
of the Act of Habeas Corpus. 
There is no manthat understands 
the laws of the land better than 





* At a late Meeting in Surrey, con- 
rened to consider of Addresses of Condo- 
lence Mpou the Jameuted death of the 
Princess Charlotte, the Reverend Mr. 
Sieatiay is reported to have said, that he 
considered that melancholy event as a 
Judgment of Providence upon the People 
for their seditious and treasonable spirit 
and practices! {It is curious that while 
the reverend gentleman represented: the 
Princess to have been, in his estimation 
ad in the sight of Provideuce, too good to 
reign over ns, he appears to have approver 
#that daw which rendered her existeuce 
cut of a gail, a mere matter of sufferance 
on the part of Doctor Addington! How 
many degrees, then, must the Doctor be 
oo good to reign over us? How much 
too excellent must he be, to lave the ab- 
winte power of disposing of us at his 
pleasure! If we centinue to repine at 
“ich blessed authority, which the reverend 
fentleman says we do, to a treasonable 
extent; and if Providence, for such our 
"0, has already deprived us of our Prin- 
ress, what have we not to expect if we 
persevere? If Heaven, for such a cause, 
suddenly took the Princess Charlotte to 
self, when and where will it take Lord 
Sidmouth? It is clear that there is no 
tme to be Jost. We must take instout 
warning. We must rebel no more. We 
must consent, without another murmur, 
'o descend into the dungeon, or to live iu 
Constant danger of being driven : for, if we 
do not, we know not how quickly the im- 
maculate Doctor, the dear lord of our ti- 
berties, may be “ providentially” taken 
from us, by means of some brother phy- 
‘cian, or other more er less mysterious 
‘hsirumentality. Ww. J. 
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he does. He saw that this cheat 
was of great importance. that it 
served the Boroughmongers essen 
tially; and he accordingly took 
the proper course to expe it. 
Let the people bear in mine, and 


to that end let them be conti: ually 
told, that by this act of Partia- 
ment they have had take: from 


them, not the benefit of a former 
Act of Parliament: bur th bene- 
fit of all the law of the land, which 
the Parliament, which xo Parlta- 
ment, an have any more right to 
deprive them of than they can 
have to deprive them of tlie air 
which they breathe, or of the 
blood which circulates in’ their 
veins; that no Parliament can 
deprive them of this law of nature 
as well as of the land, the law of 
self-preservation, any more than 
it can have a right to prohibit 
them from eating or drinking, or 
from performing any other of the 
offices or functions necessary to 
the sustaining of life or the pre- 
servation of healih: and that 
therefore this Act isa direct, clear, 
unequivocal violation of the fun- 
damental law- of the land. Let 
the people constantly bear this in 
mind; and in ordet that they may 
bear it in mind, let them be ever- 
lastingly re: ideadiend of it; and, if 
this be done, the nation will want 
no one to tell them, whena day 
of justice shall arrive, what is the 
proper measure of that justice, 
From this digression, which I 
thoughi it useful to m, ke, I return 
to observe that it was curious to 
hear the excuses of many members 
in both Houses, who voted for the 
first Bill, and who declined to vote 
for the second. Some said, that 
they had been deceived ; others 
said that the spirit of subordina- 
tion had been checked sufficiently ; 
and others that experience had 
shown that the Act, instead of 
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guicting the people, had only ren- 
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dered them more restless. These 

two last reasons were directly at 

war with cach other upon a point 

of fact; and, of course, one of 
them must have been false, whe- 

ther proceeding from folly or 

from hypocrisy. As to the first 
reason, it could not be true. It 

was impossible for any man in his 
senses to have been deceived. The 
case was as plain as it was possi- 
ble to be. Proof was ready to be 
tendered at the Bar of both 
Houses, that the principal part of 
the assertions, contained in the 
Reports upon which the Act was 
founded, were wholly false. The 
ministers themselves furnished 
the evidence upon which the 
Reports were made. ‘The Com- 
mittees founded their Reports 
upon that evidence. The Houses 
saw not the evidence. But both 
Houses saw Petitions praying 
for leave to produce proof upon 
oath, and under all the perils of 
presecution for perjury, that the 
principal facts stated in_ those 
Reports were false. The Houses 
refused to hear this evidence of 
the Petitioners. Is it possible, 
therefore, that any member, who 
voted for the Act upon the foun- 
dation of those Reports, could be 
deceived? No, Sir; there was no 
deception in the case, But E will 
tell you what these gentlemen 
thought. They thought, that the 
Joud demand for a Reform of the 
Parliament was a mere temporary 
ebullition; a sudden bubble-up of 
popular feeling, produced by the 
blaze of the two-penny Registers ; 
and the Houses, “in their wis- 
dom,’’as Pitt used to say, thought 
that, by passing laws to check 
this blaze, the public mind would 
sink down again, in a few months, 
into a simmer, and from a simmer’ 


To Witiiam Hatrett, Esa. 


stagnant pool: ‘This was what 
Parliament in ,“ its 
thought, and this thought showed 
how completely ignorant it was 
of the real state of the public 
mind, and of a!l the causes, which 
had led a million and a half of 
men to demand their rights as 
Englishmen. O, no, Sir! It is 
not for such men as Lord Miutoy 
and the Honourable Wiutwiax 
LAMBE, to know any thing of 
cause and effect in these mighty 
matters. If those gentlemen who 
now pretend that they were de- 
ceived at the out-set, had really 
possessed any portion of political 
wisdom, they would have seen 
that the cause of the people’s dis- 
content was deep rooted; thatit 
had been of long standing; that 
‘its progress to maturity, like that 
of the oak, had been slow, and 
that therefore it was the more 
firm in its nature, and the mor 
difficult to be removed. The 
would have seen that the Petitions 
had not been, and could not have 
been, brought forth by Majo 
Cartwright, Mr. Hunt, myself, o 
by any hundred or any thousand 
such persons. They would have 
seen, that a long enduring, a slo 
moving people like the Englis! 
were not to be put in motion} 
half a dozen two-penny Registers 
These, indeed, might assist 
rally, to collect together, to em 
body; hut they could not cred 
a feeling throughout a wholt 
nation. They would have setl 
that it was really the people, th 
they had-to contend with, and 1 
three or four dozen of us who! 
they had the supreme folly to dig 
nify with the name of deluders ¢ 
the people. What means of é 
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that into the temperature of a : 
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lusion had we? What interet u 
and connections had we, in 2 
part of the kingdom? When 
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were to come our funds, or any 
other means? We had nothing 
put our own minds. “Our pens 
and our tongues (and those very 
puch trammelled) were all that 
we had at our command. Sup- 
posing’, ‘ 
the Boroughmongers to be true, 
that it was we alone who had created 
the discontent, what formidable per- 
sonages We must have been! And, 
what a poor, miserable, despica- 
ble figure did the Boroughmon- 
vers, backed by all their Funders, 
all their Clergy, all their Half 
Pay scattered over the kingdom, 
ali their slavish lawyers, all their 
innumerable tax-gatherers and 
dependants, all their brilliant 
geniuses at their Universities, all 
their crowds of hired writers, in 
hewspapers, Magazines and _ re- 
views; what a figure did they 
wt, when, by their desperate Acts 
of Parliament they clearly ac- 
knowledged that they were wholly 
uiable to.contend against a hand- 


fullof men destitute of riches as 


vell as of official power ; destitute 
of every thing but the resources 
{their own minds; what a figure 
lid they cut, and how humiliated (if 
hey had had any sense of shame), 
lust they have appeared in their 
wn eyes, when they found them- 
elves compelled, in order to ob- 
ain a chance of counteracting 
ur influence, to pass an Act 
lolating all the fundamental 
aws of the land, and, in fact, 
Ppealing to the naked bayonet 
or protection. Such gentlemen 
is Lorp Mitton and the Ho- 
‘OURABLE Ww. Lamse, do not 
fem to have perceived, that every 
vord which they levelled against 
s tended to enhance our conse- 
ence and to huiniliate them- 
elves. Far was it from the pom- 
ous Lorn Minton, to suppose 
hat he was sinking himself, when. 


then, the allegation of 
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he was cheering the bitter Wm. 
iyioTT in his attack upon wiat 
he so impudently called the 
‘¢ weekly vernom,;’’ and for which 
attack. if that gentleman live 
many years, | will assuredly re- 
pay him, Far was it from Lord 
Milton to think that he was sink- 
ing himself upon this occasion. 
He thought, in the fullness of his 
pride, that we were to be frowned 
into silence and insignificance. So 
we might have been, if we had not 
had the hearts of the people with 
us. But having them most cor- 
dially on ourside, we might safely 
then, as we do now, laugh to scorn 
his airs of affected superiority. 
Thus, then, Sir, these gentle- 
men were deceived inreality; not, 
however, as to the justice or ne 
cessity of depriving us of our li- 
berties; but as to the effect of their 
measure, and as to. the cause of 
what they were pleased to call se- 
ditious and revolutionary inten- 
tions; but which intentions were 
honestly confined to the recover- 
ing of our just, legal, and indis- 
putable rights. ‘They begin now, 
apparently, to perceive, when it is 
too late, a littie more of tiie real 
state of the matter. My Lord 
Fitzwittiam and my _ Lord 
SPENCER (two persons, who, in 
private life, are so well worthy of 
our respect), have openly drawa 
themselves off from the Despotism. 
For, observe, there is no man who 
cannotopen the Dictionary against 
an Attorney General, and prove 
to the conviction of any honest 
Jury, that England now groans 
under a real, absolute despotism. 
These Noble Lords have, I see, 
drawn themselves off. Their ex- 
ample has been followed by some 
persons of great private worth in 
the House of Commons. ‘This is 





a symptom of defection from the 
cause of tyranny, which gives me 
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ground for great and very lively | 
rope. [tis not vour bed cham 

ber Lords and your Treasury 
Members that Ltook at. One ot 
these nen, the Spencers or Fitz 

Williams, is abe to do more good 
or more harm than a whole mob 
of notorious d pendants. As to 
the Grenavilles and Wynns, asa 
euch like people of vesteruay. 
nohidy expects of them any thing 
but that which 4s calculated tos 

cure their hold upon the public 
purse But, from such men as 
Lore Fuzwitham and Lord Spei 

cer, peop e do exp.ct a conduct 
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count. nance to her measures jg i whe. 
worth more to her than fifty ma. Bonde 
jorittes of votes; and therefore, r 
when they withdraw from her, she Bice) 
feels. like one of the late Dr, Byphy 
Rusn’s patients, alter asecond or q due. 
third visit of the lancet. Bow 
Another instance of defection Bye «. 
from the cause of tyranny, though Bije 
not to be put upon a level with Beyloo 
the former, is that of the Times Hfporks 
newspaper, the proprietor of Moh). 
which appears now to be as eager Hf iio 
to expose the cruelties of th newH fy w, 


system, as he was in February i ypich 





proceeding troma deep interest in 
the welfare and honour of the 
country, independent of all pri- 
vate and sinister views. To work 
upon such men, so as to make 
them fe | hostility towards the 
people and their rights, is one of | 
the great chjects of Corruption. 
To gan suc’ men to her side, she 
must persuade them that the pos- 

session Gf the people’s rights by 
the peopre, tends, somehow or 
eather, to the injury, not only of 
themse ves. but of the nation it 
Jarge | ‘Phatait has a tendency to 
end ner its internal peace; to 
degrace its character; todimiaish 
its power: to tarnish its renown; 
to vitia'e the disposition of the 
people; to trouble that spirit of 
ord rr, of due subordination, of 
profouid respect for the law, and 
that mviolabie ettachment to the 
very name of cevntry. for which 
Bing tsimen hove, in all ages, 
been so taieed:andto!lavea proof 
of ait of which a foreigner bas 
only to -et his foot upon our 
Shor s. Cerruption must succeed 
in thius ing falsehoo’ds ike these 
Inte th minas of -uch men, be 


fore -ve can pes strice then to give 
their a -e.t to an ope. war, suct, 
as she Is now cerrying on, against 


the people of England. Their 


last, to cause that very system toMioujay 
be introduced and estab ished. Inf, yo: 
the caiumniating of the Refor- By). oce 
mers; in the hatching of plots axperi 


and conspiracies; in incitementsfMitach, 
to the Boronghmongers to destroy Mio, a 


| the liberties ef the country, and to pointe 

























commit legal murcers upon parti 


thore r 
cular persons; in all these, Wat: 


tend t 
that. | 
but, wl 
casion | 


> 
TER, the proprietor of the Times 
newspaper was not exce-ded even 
by the Renegado. SouTHuey, him 
ce f Thiswretched Walter, in his 


yart 
blood-thirsty columns, | ursue sm 
the brave, though unfortunately), ¢} 
CasumMan, whose fate broughtiounty, 
t-ars from every person enduet Itap) 
with common sensibility; he purl pp 
sued this brave, this ill-treatedihne, ay, 
}man, beyond even the oallow.o np 
which was specially erected [Bbc oe¢ 
hisexccution! The poor f low fer fjoq 
hardships previous to the day Bynrecs, 


the viot; bis cares ducing his A@Bidmoyt 
awiu! hours about his brother al@@fay |,,., 
his relations; his manly declatéfhhere a, 
tions at the moment ot his exil ind, W 
the undaunted courage which hi efiance 
last accents breathed: the univeBretary ; 
sal compassion and admiralllit you; 

which the whole of his cond Bhs last 

inspired: none of these, nor @ifailor 





of these put together, could, Wim tha 
the smallest degree, moliily “fBise to 
flint which is deposited, in “rates ¢ 
bosom of the mercenary WALT ner y) 
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is }awho, even after the man was dead, | dismissed from his office. 


a= Gendeavovred to deprive his me- 


e, Bpory of every particle of that j jus: 
ne ice which le soontemecus voice 
ir. Bofhumanity had declared to be its 
or due. Yet, tus very Waiter bas | 

ww ivroed round: has become 
On Mihe as-ttaut of the measures of 
chi@the Coroughwoneers, and the 


ith eulogist of the Magistrate s oO 
nes Mpeorksaire, who have made such a 
Of Mobic stand against the Despotism 
ser bof tie day. 

ew it Was the re ading ofthise ulogy, 
My Mwhich induced me, upon this par 
0 Micular cecasion, to addross myself 
Info vou, whose sound judgment, 



















Of Myiovel genuous mind, whose great 
ots expert ‘nce und whose leceedditereilel e 
USMattachment to the cause of Free- 


ro 

d . 
rls 
AL* 
mes 
vel 
ime 
» his 
ue 
nate 
ught 
\ued 


jon and of Reform, would have 
pointed you out to meas one of 
hore persons whose name might 
tnd to do honour to any thing 
that 1 should be able to write: 
but, whose exertions upon this oc- 
asion appeared to me to demand 
particular expression of that 
ratitude, which [ feel in common 
ith the mass of my oppressed 
ountr ymen. 
Itappears that the Magistrates 


pull Berkshire, of whom you are 
atedihne, and of whoin, it appears, m) 
lowWLonn Foukestone was, upon 
| fH his occasion, at the head, have 


oWMerified the expectation, which | 
4yWPxpressed in my letter to Lord 
 kRidmouth, dated on the 2Ist of 
ral@@lay jast. You have shown, that 
lar@here are still gentlemen in Eng 
exilgind, who dare obey the laws in 
hh efiance of the mandates ofa Se- 
wel@retary of State. itappears, that, 
atid tyour Quarter Sessions, during 
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on 





idu@Riis last Summer, you ordered the 
t Y@ailor before you, and informed 
d, Wim that, uniess he would pro- 
y tise to permit the County Magi- 

, Wirates to visit all and every pri- 
TED Aer under his care, he should be | 
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It ap- 
pears that the Jailor expressed 
his sorrow for what had passed, 
and gave you an assurance of 
future good behaviour in this re- 
spect. Tt appears, as far as I ean 
iearn from the newspapers, that 
nv bord Folkestone, was the 


fader upon this oceasion; and & 


have the great pleasure to observe, 
toat his Lordship has been most 
ioutliv abused upon this occasion 
bv that tool of corruption, Mr. 
Stewart of thé Courier, who, 
frou having been a taylor’s run- 
ner, is now said to be a half-mil- 
honcr in the Funds. One would 
think, that, in this single instance, 
these: was enough to convince the 
nobility, that there is no safety 
fur them without the friendship 
of the people. 

As to the affair at Reading, it 
has proved, that if Magistrates 
are neat the mere-creatures of the 
Boroughmongers, they, as well as 
Juries, can doa ereat deal in op- 
position tothe Despotism. This, 
i hope, is only a beginning in this 
course of opposition. Only let 
the gentlemen In five or six coun- 
ties follow the exemple of the 
Viagistrates 1 in Berkshire, and the 
business is done. ‘The Borough- 
inongers, as a body, wished to 
prevent Reform; but they did 
not, because they could not, if in 
their senses, desire to see i mwili- 
tary despotism established: be- 
cause then their all must depend 
upon the wall of the soldiers; and 
when I say soldiers, I mean the 
private soldiers and their non- 
commissioned officers; and, shut 
them up in Barracks as much as 
they please, they will never keep 
them in ignorance for two years, 
and never make them believe that 
it is for their own good to kill 
their fathers and their brothers. 
There are some of the men who 
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call themselves nobles, whose in- 
solence and rapacity would lex: 
them any lengths against the peo- 
ple; but, there area large part 
of the proprietors and patrons of 
Boroughs, who must seriously re- 
gret the length to which things 
have a! lready vone. ‘They were 
willing to do even injustice for a 
few months in order to intimidate 
the Reformers; but they could have 
had no idea of making a Revolu- 
tion; of declaring war upon the 
People; of circumventing them 
by hired spies; and of doing all 
those things for which forgiveness 
can pever r be expected to be grant 
ed. These men had no objection 
toarm the Addingtons, the Castle- 
reaghs, the Cannings, the Bragges, 
the Huskissons, the Crokers, and 
the Roses with tremendous power 
over our liberties and lives. They 
might, indeed, have some mis- 
givings of conscience in putting 
such power into such hands; but 
never did they entertain the idea 
of bei ‘ing shoved off in the same 
boat, to “sink or swim, withall this 
tag-rag of trading politicians. If 
this thought had ever struck them; 
if this diszraceful idea had ever 
come athwart their minds; if to 
be lumped with this tag-rag in the 
people’s estimation, to run all its 
risks, aid to share its fate, if this 
had ever presented itself to their 
minds, as th: possible result of} z 
their ‘proceedings, never should 
we have seen them agreeing to an 
Act to deprive us of our liberties. 
ifany one had, at the time when 
Lord Fitzwilliam, or the Duke of 
Rutland, or any other man of that 
description, was about to vote for 
the Ab-olute-Power-of: I mprison- 
mevt Bill: iftany one had gone up 
to eit er of tiese N blemen upon 
that occa ion. and bad said tn bis 
ear. © remenber, my Lord, that 
‘(when you have voted for this 
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‘* Bill, your Lordship will be 
‘Sin the same boat with Castle. 
“veagh, Addington, Canning, 
% Huskiseo nh, Bragge, C roker yand 
‘the Roses, and with all tlie rest 
‘* of that tribe.”’ | am inclined to 
think, 


Content. 
they are: T mean all those who 
have supported these audacious 
atiacks upon our freedom; and, 
those of them who do not tebe to 
the water and swim to the shore, 


must be content to take all the | 


chances of this tag-rag crew of 
persecutors. Let them come back, 
then: and we shall not only be 
willing to receive them, but to act 


towards them as if they had never | 


done us wrong; but, and mark 
what I now say, Sir, thoes who do 
not do this, will, if they live a 
few years, think themselves happy 
if they be not more despised than 
any of this tag-rag now is. They 
thought, that, being good and 
kind 1 mastevs and landlords them- 
selves; keeping great hospitality 
at their several mansions; re- 
spected for their private affability 
and generosity, the people would 
never suspect them of being the 
real and prime movers to ‘these 
cruel and insolent acts. They 
thought that as the tag-rag were 
vell “paid for taking ‘the Jailor 
and Jack-Ketch work upon then, 
and all the odium thereunto at- 
tached, they would take it upon 
themselves accordingly: perform 
all the dirty and bloody work, 
and euttle and guzzle and strut 
and sinile under all the odium. 
But the noble Lords do not appear 
to have perceived, that the people 
are no longer like the stupid cut 
that tears ‘out his teeth in biting 
the broom-stick, while he leaves 
unpunished and unnoticed — the 
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that the Noble Lord or 7 
Duke would have faltered in his | 
voice as he pronounce ‘d the word | 
Yet, in the same boat | 
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cruel hand that wields it. They 
seem not to have perceived, that 
the people have got a knack of 
tracing effects back to their causes ; 

and, of course, that they look upon 
the tag-rag as nothing more. than 
the tools in the hands of those, 
fom whom they derive their 
power to imprison, prosecute and 
slaughter. Disgraceful, therefore, 
as these noblemen may think it; 

sunk in their own eyes as they 
must be at the thought of being 
placed on a level, and making 
common cause with the tag-rag ; 
mortifying as it must be to their 
pride, and appalling as it must be 
to their hearts, there is now but a 
short time left for them to decide, 
whether they are, at any future 
period of their lives, to be Bepa- 
rated from that tag-rag. It is 
very easy to conceive how men of 
high rank and enormous estates 
ure imposed upon as to the real 
state of the public mind. Of men 
of busihess they see none but their 
stewards. The companions of 
their pleasures are hunters, shoot- 
ers and racers. Their Mentors 


in politics are those who fill their. 


seats mm Parliament. From such 
a group they gain much less real 
information that they would gain 
from their footmen and grooms, 

if they were one day ina month 
to sit with these laiter in their 
own servants’ hall. 
the persons whom they talk with 
never tell them of any thing that 
they do not like to hear: and the 
other part have a direct interest 
in deceiving them. In general 
their chief oracle is some money- 
making lawyer, who, while his 
tongue is employed in flattering 
their vanity or their pride, has an 
eye,which never diverges, somuch 
as in cne single tw inkle. from their 
purses, This is a pretty source 
Whence for a legislator to draw 
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One part of 
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wisdom; this is a pretty source 
of the materials of a nobleman’s 
mind! Accordingly, we often hear 
from the lips of such a man, senti- 
ments so low, opinions so absurd; 
and we see his views of things so 
narrow, that we ascribe them all 
toa degeneracy of the Order it- 
self, without perceiving that it is 
the. dirty lawyer, or not much 
more énlightened parson, that is 
actually speaking through the fox- 
huating horn. Now and then 
they come out, with wonderful 
self complacency. with the disco- 
very of a piece of knowledge, that 
every porter in London has at his 
fingers’ ends. Westare; we won- 
der how they can regard this as 
something new ; but, if we were 
to look at their w ay of life and at 
their circle of companions, our 
wonder would be that they pos- 
sessed even this small portion of 
stale and vulgar knowledge. 


Far be it from me, however, to state 
this as an apology, much less as an 
excuse, and still less as a justification, 
even for the neglect of any part of their 
high duties; and, if I were to do this 
it would be impossible for me to ex~ 
tend any portion of the benefit to 
their active misconduct. Being lawe 
givers, they ought fully to qualify 
themselves for that most important of 
all the offices of life. It is no justifi- 
cation, itis no excuse, in a poor man, 
that he is ignorant of the law, that he 
is even ignorant of the existence of 
the law, which condemns him to suffer 
death for that which he may not know 
to be acrime. And shall they plead 
ignorance, who are the yery makers of 
the law? Shall they find justification 
or excuse in any such plea? The poor 
tineman of Plymouth, who tendered a 
bribe to the elder Addington in order 
to obtain a lucrative office, was so pro- 
foundly ignorant, that he regarded the 
process, which was served upon him, 
in order to bring him to trial for the 
offence, as the patent, or coumission, 
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of the office sought for! Yet, this 
poor wretch was pursued with all the 
rigours of the law ;- was fined, impri- 
soned, and utterly ruined; he was 
literally harassed to death, and left a 
starving family behind him. In de- 
manding judgment upon this poor 
creature, who had seen such offices 
bought many times before, the viper- 
ous Percavar, then Attorney-General, 
called for a heavy sentence for the 
sake of public justice, and in vindica- 
tion, as he said, of the high honour 
and great purity of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, which honour and purity. 
he asserted, had never been surpassed 
in any age or inany country! But, 
behold, in a few years afterwards, out 
came scores of proofs of the sale and 
barter of offices by persons in high 
life, and this same Perceval, who was 
then become Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, became the broad and bold 
defender of the whole gang of crimi- 
nals. Nay, as if to twist a sheet of 
complete dirt and filth round the car. 
case of this hypocritical pretender to 
inorality and purity, Mr. Manoocxs 
accused him himself, while a sworn 
Privy Counsellor, and while a Mem. 
ber of the House of Commons, of con- 
niving at the sale of a seatin that same 
House, and also of participating in 
calling upon the Member of the sold 
seat, to vacate that seat, becanse 
his conscience would not suffer 
him to vote withthe Ministers. Mr 
Mappocks offered to produce proof 
of this at the Bar of the House; he 
made a motivn to be permitted to pro- 
duce that proof. The charge was 
made to Perceval’s face. He did not 
deny the charge, but called upon the 
Hlouse not to hear the evidence, lesé i/ 
should thereby give encouragement to 
popular encroachment. ‘The House 
voted that it would not hear the evi- 
dence ; and that, too, npon the 
ground ¢hut the practice was us no- 
torious as the sun at noon-day. Neta 
word now about public zustice, as in the 
case of the poor tin-man, who was 
cruelly hunted to death, in order to 
vinilicate, as Perceval said, ** the ho- 
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‘‘nour and purity of his Majesty's 
‘* Government”! Not a word about 
public justice here; but, on the con- 
trary, Lord Milton said upon that 
occasion that ‘*ne did not respect 
‘either Castlereagh or Perceval the 
*S less for what they haddone’’! [ 
never think of Perceval’s name, [| 
never hear any writcy aitempting to 
sound his praise, without recurring to 
these transactions. & never ( okof 
the heavy pensions and sinecures, 
which his whole family enjoy in con- 
sequence of his death, without con. 
trasting their Jot with that of the 
widow and fatherless children of the 
tin-man of Plymouth. Fo his disposi. 
tion | believe him to have had much 
more of the tyrant than has the man, 
who appears to have been selec.ed ag 
an object of universal execration by 
all Great Britain as well as Ireland; 
and, indeed, by all mankind, as far as 
his name has been heard of. Perce- 
val appeared to have no bonuds to his 
malignity. He appeared to deli, ht in 
persecution; and as to his projects 
for enslaving the countr., he «ctually 
expired in the midst of his scheme for 
establishing a fortified camp and bar- 
rack in Hyde Park / This was a 
stretch thai no man but himself ever 
had the audacity to talk of; and his. 
tury will tell of him, that if he had had 
talents equal to his malignity, he 
would have been capable of extermi- 
nating one half of the people, in order 
to ensure for ever the abject subjec- 
tion of the rest. 

I have here adverted to the melan- 
choly story of the tin-man, in order to 
show, that ¢grvrance is suffered to be 
no plea in excuse for the poor; and 
in order to remind the Boroughmon- 
gers that they can put forward, upon 
any future occasion, no such plea. 
If a drunken man kill another wil- 
fully, does his drunkenness save his 
life? If a thief take a thing worth 
forty shillings, believing it to be 
worth oniy six-pence, does that save 
him from the capital punishment! 
Besides, the violation of all the fun- 


damental laws of the land; the deli | 
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berate hiring of spies; the attempt 
upon men’s lives through the means 
of those spies ; the foul and atrocious 
tampering with witnesses; the rude 
and brutal attacks upon the persons 
of the people by such of the troops 
as can Ve brought to assail them with 
cruelty ; ail these are so flagrant and 
so notorious, that «ncrance ne er can 
be a plea with any one of those ho 
still uphold this system. Thereture, 


they must all take their common 
chance in the same buat; or, those 
who are not content to take that 


chance, must fling tuemselves over 
board with ali speed, ands im back 
to the people. 

The Noble Boroughmongers did 
not perceive, that they were emoark- 
ing with the Jenkinsons and the 


ale 


Ryders, the Laws and the Scotts, the 
Cannings, and the like. ‘They must 


now, however, clearly see that they 
have soembarked. ‘their new asso- 
ciates would, perhaps, willingly 
rely upon the bayonet; but what a 
perilous state for the Noble Borough- 
mongers! | mean those who have 
estates not derived from public 
money; those who have estates, the 
purchase-money of which | cannot 
in ten minutes, trace back to the bags 
of the ‘Lax-gatherers: It must be a 
perilous thing for these Noblemen 
who really have something, which, 
bide eam they can call their ow n, 
G place them all upon the single 
ie of the bayonet ; for, as to daw 
they have annihilated all Jaw as far 
as it existed fur the safety of the 
people; and, if they have common 
sense, they must perceive that 
they can plead no law in defence 
of their own persons or their 
own property. A man that is out- 
lawed, has no law for his protec- 
tion. He is left wholly defenceless ; 
and have vot these men out-lawed Che 
Whole of the people? Hare they no! 
driven some of us to seek for safety i 
Silence, others to seck for safity on 
exile? And shall these inen peetend 
that there arc laws remaining for shear 
Protection: They may persuade them- 
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selves, that it would be right for them 
to deprive the people of all the bene- 
fits of law, while they secured all the 
beneats of law to themselves; but 
they will succeed in impressing this 
persuasion upon the minds of no other 
human beings 

Ryder and Canning, and some others 
of them, bad the impudence to pre- 
that the law of protection of 
person had been destroyed for the 
benefit of the people themselves! 
hey saul that the disaffected were 
very few in number; that avery very 
grat majority Of the peopl: were 
lovingly attached to a Parlia- 
ment in which the trafficking in seats 
was as notorious as the Sun ai noon- 
day 3; and that this prodigious majo- 
rity of the people were extremely dee 
sirous that the personal -afety of every 
man in the ‘epi s-ould be taken 
away from him! The audacity of 
these asserfions did not, however, sure 
pass their folly. !t wasa prodigality 
in insolence, which failed not to add te 
the indignation of the people; to ex- 
pose the real views of Corruption more 
clearly, and to render it utterly im- 
possible that things should ever return 
to the state of 1816. What! punish 
the whole of a people, because a mere 
handful of contemptible men, as they 
pretended we were, were conspiring 
agains! them! The thing is so atro- 
ciously unjust upon the bare face of 
it, that it never could deceive any 
bady for a single moment. ‘lo the 
state of 1816 things can never return. 
They cannot remain in their present 
state; because the present stateis a 
state of violence, which, in its very 
nature, must change by retrogading or 
by advancing. Ifit retrogade but onc 
single step, it is destroyed. To pre- 
serve its existence, it must, like vege- 
tebles during thir growth, adyauce 
in magnitude. li must wholly cease, 
therefor e. and the eombat for Reform 

ist be instactly renewed, with iann 
merabie additional Ingits asc with 
ten-fold advantages ou our side, or, a 
naked military despotism must speeci- 
ly ensue. If the despotism remain, 
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or, rather, endeayour to remain, in 
its present state, it will die, it will 
rot and stink in its own odiousness. 
The military despotism, pure and un- 
mixed, is the only thing that can save 
it for any length of time. And, as I 
ebserved before, who are the men 
that are to wield the bayonet? As 
long as that bayonet glitters frem a 
distance; as long as it is used merely 
as an object of terror; as long as it 
serves merely as an adjunct to the 
jailor and the hang-mang so long it 


will have a considerable degree of 


power. But, to be efficient, it mast 
at last be brought home_to the peo- 
ple’s breasts, and be stained with their 
blood. We shall then see what will 
be the result. And let the Borough- 
mongers, as [ have before warned 
them, recollect, that this bayonet is to 
be wielded, and is now wielded, not 
by their sons or their miserable depen- 
dants; not by the Funders and those 
who loan English taxes to the Bour- 
bons ; not by the tenants of the Bo. 
roughmongers, who, being stuck upon 


horseback and arrayed against old | 


women andchildren, are dignified with 
the name of Yeomanry: by none of 
these is the bayonet wielded; it is 
wielded by the sons and the brothers 
of the labouring classes, of the la- 
bouring part of the people; these 
journeymen and those labourers, 
whose fathers, sons, and brothers have 
fought the battles of their country 
by land and by sea; and out of whose 
toil and sweat come more than four- 
fifths of all those taxes which feed all 
the innumerable swarms of placemen, 
pensioners, grantees, pour parsons, 
French emigrants, funders, spies and 
informers. Does Corruption suppose 
that the sons and the brothers of the 
journeymen and Jabourers have none 
of the feelings of nature left within 
them? She is deceived if she does. 
She may make it death if she likes, 
even for their fathers or their brothers 
to lovethem; but, she will never cut 
this love asunder so completely as to 
effect her purposes. I see that she 


| with infinite care and anxiety ! 


» kingdom. 





discharged, which was a channel Of 
shifts them about from place to place | communicatien | 
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She § 
does not suffer any portion of them | 
to remain more than a few months op | 
weeks upon the same spot! What! 
is she afraid that they will fall in love 
with the pretty girls and get married? 
Is she afraid that breathing the same 
air for any length of time may be de. 
trimental to their health? ‘Is she 
afraid that, like pistols remaining long 
unmoved in the holster, they will con. 
tract rust, andbeunfit foruse? Whar 
different views of things are taken 
under different circumstances! You 
know, Sir, that, at the suggestion of 
Generar Wo tre, I believe it was, the 
English Regiments of Foot, took the 
names of the several counties ia Fug. 
land. Thus the 54th Regiment was 
called the West Norfolk Regiment; 
the 35th Regiment was called the 
Staffordshire, or the Warwickshire 
Regiment, I forget which; the 33rd 
Regiment was called after one of thé 
Ridings of Yorkshire; and so on, 
The principles, or opinions, upon 
which this regulation was founded, 
were these: that by confining the 
recruiting service for any given Regi. 
ment to a particular county, you na. 
turally had your Regiment composed, 
principally, of men of that county; 
that men thus collected together from 
within a comparatively small circle, 
would naturally know a great deal of 
each other, and that there would be 
existing amongst them, numerous pairi 
of brothers; old friends and play: 
mates, and that thus the army would 
become much more pleasant to the 
soldiers than if they had been collected 
promiscuously from all parts of the 
ft was thought, too, and 
with very good reason, that mel 
knowing that they were constantly inf 
the presence of those who had know! — 


}them all their lives, would be more 


careful of their conduct; and, besides, 
there would necessarily be, almost 
every week in the year, some man TeB 
turning home to the county, «ither oF 
furlough or in consequence of beinf 
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Barracks; look at the Fortresses ; 


| Outlandish dresses ; 
/eye upon the whole, or upon any part 
»of the thing, and you will clearly see 
sthat the 
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friends for the whole Regiment, or, 
at least, fora very great part of it, 
Then, "when a Regiment returned 
from abroad, and stood in need of be- 
ing ocrdited: it was the uniform prac- 
tice, as it had been the original inten- 
tion, to march it home to its county : 

where all the survivors of war or of 
estilence, or of hardships of any 
kind, might have the happy occasion 
of greeting their parents, their bre- 
thren, and the friends of their youth; 
and where every enquiry, whether as 
to the property or other circumstances 
of any of the deceased, might be 
easily and conveniently made. I re- 
member, that, in our Regiment, which 
was the West Norfolk, when an old 
man was going home discharged, he 
took with him his knapsack full of 
letters into the county, and though he 
might not fulfil all his promises in de- 
livering the messages of those who 
could not write, he would naturally 
fulil many of them; and, our Regi- 
ment having been frequently filled up 
by drafts from other Regiments which 
went home before it, I always observed | 
that the Norfolk men were most at- 
tached to the service, and much more | 
careful of their conduct in every res- 
pect, than the men of any other | 
county. All the opinions, all the 
benevolent notions and _ intentions 
upon which these regulations were 
founded, seem now not only to be out 
ef rogue, but the, very contrary of 
them appear to prevail. Look at the 


look at the Military Academies; look 
at the everlasting shifting of the Regi- 
ments from post to post; look at the 
in short, cast your | 


grand object is totally to 


all recollection of paternal and filtal 
to make him as imsensible 
If you 
of this change, 
@too, you will see that it has been pre- 
that it has long, very 
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tong, been not only thought’ of, but 
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acted upon; and, when we hear the 
insolence of such men as Sidmouth 
and Canning; when we hear the Jen- 
kinsons and the Castlercaghs openly 
justify the employment of hired spies, 

are we not to conclude that these gen. 
tlemen imagine that they have brought 
their system of estranging the soldiers 
from the people to perfection? This 
thev do imagine ; butin this they will, 
at last, find themselves deceived. 
And, in the meanwhile, where shall 
the Noble Boroughmongers look for 
the means of future security? - Call 
it army, call it the military, call it 
what they will, at last it is nothing 
but an assemblage of the sens and 
brothers of the oppressed people? 

This and this only can be the reliance 
of those who have deprived the people 
of all the benefits of law. They 
may shut these soldiers up as closely 
as they please. ‘They may watch 
them by night as well as by day. 
They may make it death to talk to 
them, and make it death in them to 
listen to any talk. All will not do. 
I know soldiers as well as any man 
that ever breathed. I know them to 
be quick-sighted, and to be particu. 
larly gifted at prying into any sinister 
caresses. What! is it believed by 
that the la. 
bourers and journeymen who are 
so intelligent in private life, lose 
all their intelligence the moment 
they become congregated in masses so 
admirably calculated to produce dige 
cussions of all sorts, and where a come 
munication of sentiment inevitably 


| produces light, at the same time that 


it produces vigour of mind? [If this 
be believed, my experience assures me 
that the belief is founded in the 
grossest of error. We had a corps of 
 Serjeants infinitely more able to com- 
} mand than our corps of commissioned 
officers were; and, if the due merit 
was given, it would be seen upon all 
occasions, that to the serjeants and the 
corporals, nine tenths of the skill of 


| a campaign fairly belong. Soldiers do 


not talk in the hearing of their com- 
manders; but they talk pretty freely 
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behind their backs. There is not a 
fault or a foible in any of the charac- 
ters of those commanders that they do 
not criticise, They canvass all their 
actiove aud all their motives. A body 
of soldie.« is never imposed upon to 
take fer true that which is falke; asd 
I will venture to engage, that there is 
nota regiment at this moment in Kng- 
land where the whole question of Pars 
liamentary Keform has not been dis 
cussed and settled long and long ago. 
In short, journeymon and labourers, 


when they become soldiers, are still 
the same 
hearts and minds that they had before, 
only with a great deal of additional 


mens; they have the same 


intelligence and acuteness. I per- 
ceive that the Regiment of Scotch 
Greys were feasted lately in some town 
of England, and that the bells weve 
rung in honour of their arrival. And 


did these feasters imagine, that th» 


soldiers of the Scotch Greys did not 
know what this was for? Little did 
those feasters know, little did they 
imagine what would pass in the con- 
versations of the soldiers while they 
were eating their beef and drinking 
their beer! If they had known, they 
would have trembicd in every joint of 


their bodies. See, then, Sir, to what a 
perilous state those men have reduced 


themselves, who have flung aside the 


Jaw, who have forfeited the affections 
of the mass of the nation, and who 
have placed their sole reliance on their 
power to cajole and deceive a very 
small portion of that same nation, into 
whose hands they have put the safe 
custody of their titles and estates ! 
Inet these men teflect on this their 
situation ; and then let them boast if 


fhey cau, of their success of having 
crammed some of the Reformers ipto 
dungeons, and driven others into exile. 
Mr. Knieur, whose good fortune ap- 
pears to have prevailed on Sidmouth 


to send him to your county jail, and 


who is a very public-spirited and ex- 


cellent man; Mr. Knight, in his dun- 
geon, is happier than the richest and 


most powerful of his persegutors. He 


has, at any rate, the compassion of his ; 
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countrymen, the anxious good wishes 
| of every feeling heart; they are now 
covered with hatred, and they have 
barred the door everlastingly against 
the feelings of compassion. 

The late Duxe oF fitcrmonn, who 
knew tbe soldiers as well as he 
knew the rest of the people, pro- 
posed, in his Bill for Parliamentary 
Retorm, that the soldiers should vote 
is well as other men; and we, in on 
scheme, propose the same thing. The 
events of my life furnish me with most 
curious incidents, to fit almost all oc. 
casions ; but it will tardly be be. 
liewed, that [ have seen the time, when 
}, along with all the non-commission- 
ed officers and soldiers of my regi. 
ment, were once invited by our 
officers to vote at an election for 
Members of the Legislative Assembly 
of the State of New Brunswick. The 
division of the Province, in which we 
happened to be quartered, was divided 
into two parties, taking the names of 
two little Bays, which, in that conun- 
try, are called Coves. One of the 
Coves was situated towards the higher 
ground of the City of St. John, and 
the other towards the lower ground of 
that City. One of the parties took 
the name of the Upper Coves, and the 
other of the Lower Coves. The conr- 
test was very strong. ‘lhe governor; 
the Law-Officers of the Siate ; all those 
who called themselves the gentry ; all 
the numerous persons in office, such 
as the Custom House people, and the 
like: these were of the Upper Cove 
party, and they were opposed by some 
clever men who were ship-builders, 
merchants, who were backed by the 
talents of three or four independent and 
stirring lawyers. The Upper Caves 
had, of course, the best part of the 
fair-play in their hands, and we were 
called out once or twice to witness 
the broken windows that their opp9- 
nents had occasioned. At last, it be 
came pretty evident that the Lower 


- 





Coves would gain the day, and, as#§ 
last resort, we were called upon to & 
ready to vote. Our Officers were, oF 
course, of the Upper Cove party ; 90! ff 
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it was far different with us, who had 
canvassed and discussed the whole 
thing as amply as it had ever been dis- 
cussed by the Governor and his Coun- 
cil. Our Serj-ant Major (for I was 
then a Corporal) was set to work to 
sound the disposition of the men, just 
after the parade in the morning. It 
happened to me that I was that day 
the Corporal of the Governor’s guard 

and therefore [ marched from the 
Parade with my six men at the very 
time that the Serjeant Major was 
going upon his eanvass. From our 
quarters to the Governor’s House, 
which was in the City, was a consi- 
derable distance. Upon my way to 
my station I was met by the Fort- 
Major, whose name was Hates (and 
was a Lieutenant, I believe, in the 
$5th Regiment), in company with 
some other person that I have now 
forcsot. Having stopped us, he asked 
me and my guard, for whom we should 
vote at the election, if we should be 
called upen. I was about to ask him 
some question as to the oath that [ had 
to take. In short, I did not very well 
know what answer to give; but while 
I was boggling, my six grenadiers 
thundered out from under their great 
hairy eaps, ‘* for the Lower Coves, 
‘¢ Sir, to be sures!” He went by with- 
out saying any thing more to us, and 
when he came to the Fort, be doubt- 
less learnt the result of the Serjeant 
Major’s canvass, which, as I heard, 
when I came off guard the next morn- 
ing, had been an unanimous three 
cheers for the Lower Cowes. I be- 
lieve Mr. Hales is still alive. I have 
been told within these few days, that 
Mr. Jonathan Obet, the Go. 
Secretary, is still alive. 


in the Province, who were living at 
that time, and [ state this fact, inviting 


| any one to contradict it if he can. 


I need not add that we were not called 
upon to give our votes; but, I will 
not so far presume infamy upon the 
inemory of General CARLTON,who was 
the Governor, and who was a very 
wise, mild, and, indeed, a very just 
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man in his general .deportment and 
actions; I will not so far presume 
infamy upon his memory as to sup- 
pose, that the laws and constitutionof 
the state did not give us a right to 
vote. And, if such were the laws, 
and such the constitution which Eng- 
land had given to one of her Provin- 
ces, why, I would ask, are soldiers to 
be denied the right of voting at elec. 
tiens in England? Why are those to 
be denied the right of voting, whe 
give up their lives if necessary in 
defence of their country? Many sine- 
cure placemen, whe had no real pre 

y in the wofld, were permitted to 
vote in Middlesex against Sir Francis 
Burdett, solely in virtue of their sine- 
cure places, which were deemed equi- 
valent with freeholds. So, here are 
these men who live upon the sweat of 
the people, and in virtue of that very 
circumstance, are to be allowed to 
vote for persons who are to make 
laws to govern that same people ; 
while those, who encounter all the 
hardships and all the dangers of war, 
in order to defend the property, to 
preserve the happiness, and to uphold 
the renown of the country, are, unless 
they chance to have some Borough 
Privilege, to have no right to vote at 
all! The Duke of Richmond saw the 
He 
was for taking the votes of. soldiers, 
wherever they might happen to be 
quartered. All the qualifications that 
he required were, that the man who 
voted should have attained the age of 
man, and that he should be a natura! 
born subject of the king. This, teo, 
is what we contend for. We say, and 
we prove, that all distinctions,. found- 
ed on the possession of this or that 
sort of property; of this or of that 
quantity of House or of Land; or 
that, running tothe more whimsical 
parcelling out of the people into 
House-holders and Lodgers and the 
like ; we say, and we prove, that all 
these distinctions are wholly destitute 
of principle; that they are capricious 
and silly, at the same time they are 
flagrantly unjust. 
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Our contest is for the rights of a// 
the people ; and if the infamons pro- 
prictor of the Courier has placed the 
soldier ‘* out of the pate of the’Consti- 
tutien,’ we have not. We still claim 
him as our countryman, entitled to 
all the rights and immunities*that we 
ourselves are entitled #6; and ail 
those whom | have the honvur to call 
my political friends, would — rejeet 
with scorn an admission into the en- 
joyment of any privilege, from nich 
the soldier should be excluded. No. 

no, Sir, sdldiers are not the poor 
senseless things that the proprietor of 
the Courier Newspaper takes them 
for. Our heroes felt very well dis- 
posed to punish us at Sr. Joun; but 
they must have punished us, add, and 
that was a matter not so very easy 
of accomplishment. We knew this as 
well as they did; and we laughed 
most heartily at their impotent anger. 
Tt was odd eneugh, that we shexld 
have had this unanimous feeling in 
favour 6f{ the pepular party in the 
Province ; but we had it, and all the 
eats o’nine tails at the command of 
the Holy Alliance would not have 
rooted it out of our hearts. Again I 
say, therefore let those beware, who 
think that soldiers are stocks and 
stones | 

It was my intention, Sir, to have 
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addressed you, on this occasion, Upon 
several other topics of great impor. 
ance; but [ must reserve these fp, 
some fature occasion, which will be 
attended with this circumstance 4 
pleasing to me, that it will afford me 
another opportunity of expressing the 
high estimation in which I hold the 
qualities of your mind and your hear. 
and of again assuring you, that, 
amongst ail the painful feelings which 
accompanied me.in leaving the shores 
of England, there were very few ip. 
deed which surpassed that which arose 
from the reflection, that for a year or 
two, at least, 1 should, in all proba. 
bility, be deprived of that happines 
which I had so often enjoyed in your 
company, and of that instruction, 
which I never failed to derive from 
your discourse. 

With confident hopes, that we shall 
again meet, and that we shall then 
have to congratulate each other on 
the perfect restoration of the laws and 
liberties of England; and with the 
most anxious wishes for your healtl 
and your happiness, I remain, 


My dear Sir, 
Your faithful friend 


and most obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBET!. 
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